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AN ORIGINAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH | 
; now consizguedtoa watery grave. Cor- 


spirits, and their bodies were 
CENTURY. 
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: CHAPTER AVIII. 


we nelius and. Ventor, like ministeiing an- 

ym page 155. ! 4s Pr 
pee / gels were constantly aiding and assisting 

their wounded ee: who had so 


pee . ; ‘ . = ~~ ee Pee ae 
There ts nothing that a a great- gallantly defend 


° . . 4 i} 
tions of the Eternal ; and che instantane- | 

° . . . ' 
ous exit of so many souls from time ‘nto 
otornyts > afler braving dowide- 


she had to contend with tn their late en-| 
gagement. By great exertions, in a 





non’s mouth, struck a terror throughont j/tleir course for the nearest port. In! 
all on board the privateer. And much |the mean time, the wounds which Cor- 

as they had sought to wreak on themjnelias had received in battle, had by 

their vengeance in a fair fight, they | negk ect, become painful, and he at length} 

could not but lament the awfal visitation } 'suilered them to be dressed again. Du- 

of an angry God, who had. by ove bk: ist ring the operation he was attended by; 

| from the artillery of Heaven, destroyed |, Ilhis fi iend and now constant companion, | 
their foe forever. 'Ventor. 
The next morning nothing could bel] It may not be amiss here, to state; 
seen of the proud vessel, which had $0 something respecting this daring man, 
lately rode upon the bosom of the >'!'whom Cornelius had taken as hits con- 


: waves, bidding defiance in the deadly | stant companion, and whom he looked | 
j , c £ 8s, t 

fight. Not a vestige of her remained j}upon almost a being of ay cla < 

: a2. 
. npon the mass of waters, and not asoul|jsent by the wisdom ol Provir — | 
e ot had survived that was on board, to tell watch over and protect bin ye | 
A the tale of woe, or proclaim his deeds of || enemies. Ventor was the son . “ 
in, i art o 

i valour in the battle’s din, in which so late |j wealthy farmer in the eae. Pp 
they had been engaged; but sunk be- |} Massachusetts, and at an early age, on! 

: ithe first sparks of the re svolution being! 


neath the black waters, the sea nymphs 
J. sang their requiem to their coral bed, | kindled by the battle of Lexington, had 
and the hoarse murmurs of the mountain jj left bis paternal home, and was one of, 
a2 billow lulled them into the sleep of||the foremost in joining his assembled , 
death ! countrymen in taking up arms against 
At length, dis-; 


gusted with his treatment from a supe- 


Preparations were now made on board |jiheir common enemy. 
) the privateer to put themselves in re- 
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d the privateer from the 


er degree of awe, than the av ful visita- | superior niiaber of men and guns which) t 
dat 
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awe ’ . 
sword’s p cnt, and facing hinvat the can- Hi new set of sails bent, aud they directed | 


| brave a5 had taken their flight to the |! 
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at thaddcw duyeguny-masis were pe ave: Cs the seizure 
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pair, and clear the decks of their bleed- | rior officer, he dared to assert his right, | 
Out of ninety men thirty and resepta blow which he had receiv- 


‘iog comrades. 





| burning c cheek he 
eri 


ed from his commander, and with @ 
I he deserted his country’s 
es of events had leagued 
him with a band of lawless wretches, 
who lived by plunder, both on sea and 


land. By daring bravery, he became 
at 


leader O! ue ga ne, and exacite: d fr om 


cause. As 


hem the mos ts soiema oaths, onthe ee 


‘ 


tion of which, as a penalty, they wer 
eat ‘rom age fce.0ftbe earth. 

of a part ef this ma- 
rauder gaug, by the civil authority, he 
effected his escape, carrying with him a 
considerable quantity of treasure which 
he had accumulhted, and fled to an uu- 
frequented part ofthe country. There 
he brooded over his wayward life, until 
like a hermit, he learned to shun socie- 
ty. He had, unmolested, enjoyed this 
kind of living fur some time, when he 
was surprised by Cornelius on his hunt- 
ing excursion. It was then he aban- 
doned his solitary habitation, and on that 
night, after destroying it, returned to 
the city, resolving to brave a detection, 
and again mingle with society. But on 
learning of the sailing of the privateer, 


he immediately entered on board. On. 


their departure he recognized Corneli- 
us,and knew him. His engaging man- 
ner and commanding deportment, struck 
him with an indelible impression, and 
he sought every opportunity of gaining 
his notice, and of becoming acquainted 
with him. But the ever watchful Cor- 
nelius eluded as much as possible, his 
eagle eye, and Jawning manoer, until 
afier the engagemeni with the man-of- 
war. He then saw that he was brave 
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and humane, for thrice had he in the 
beat of the fight received in bis own bo- 
som, the blows that had been aimed at 
his life, and he owed him a debt of gra- 
titude, which time only could pay; and| 
as the brave always love the brave, 
Cornelius embraced his deliverer. 
Ventor had given him, undisgnised, a 
narrative of his life, and although he| 








destroyer of ihe father of his Myra, and 
an outcast irom society and his country, 
he could not but admire that calm resig- 
nation with which he baffetted the 
storms of fortune, and with sincere plea- 
sure embraced him, when he heard him 
in the ardent language of penitence re- 
nounce the proceedings of his former 
life. In speaking of Ovando, the father 
of Myra, he paid a just tribute to the 
manly virtues that he possessed ; and 
although he deprecated that proceeding 
ofhis in entering the army of Britain, he 
knew that the sofind of mercy from one 
of his countrymen would never enter 
the ear of Ovando, and plead in vain ;)| 
for as much a wretch as Ovando was 
in leaguing himself with the Marauder 
party, he possessed feelings that did, 
honour to him notwithstanding bis rash- | 
ness. 
He knew not where the rest of the 
gang were, for since Edwin, his early 
companion, had abandoned them, he 
care dnot for any other except Ovando ; 
and when necessity compelled them to 
yield to the strong arm of the law, it 
was like severing the cords of life to 
see him seized by the civil authority, 
and it was joyfal news to him when he 
heard that he had eluded the eagle eyes 
“of justice, and escaped to New-York. 
The property which Ovando had once 
placed in his hands, was safe and secure, 
and on learning from Cornelius that 
Myra, the orphan daughter of Ovando, 











state of their vessel prevented for some 
days their arrival in port. 
saw in his deliverer, the once detested | within but one day’s sail of the District 
of Maine, when they encountered a se- 
vere storm, which drove them off the 
coast. 


visions thrown into the sea to lighten 


Contrary winds, and the shattered 


They were | 


It. was with the utmost difficulty 
in their then ruined and shattered situa- 
tion, that they lived though the gale. 
Twice during the continuance of the 
dreadful storm they almost despaired, 





jhopes for sweet notes of | 


Stee 


of his preserver, and rejoiced that the | to recruit them after the fatigues of their 
pure principles of love and patriotism | cruise, when they started for Boston, on 
had again returned to one, who seemed , their return to the city of New-London. 
born to move in a higher and more re-'| The few rolling months which they had 
spectable sphere, thana traitor and law- 
less outcast from his country. 


been absent, had made some changes in 
the country, aud the population were 
now looking forward with pleasing 
ace. On 
their arriving in Bosion Cornelius learnt 
the success of his friend Edwin, who, 
but afew months previous, had sailed 
from that place, and taken a British 
transport which he then commanded. 


The privateer in which he had first sail- 


\ed, had but a day previous arrived in 
|port, bringing the pleasing intelligence 


Cornelius and Edwin had been com- 





and supposed themselves destined for a! 
watery grave. It was in these critical 
moments, that Ventor displayed the 
firmness of his mind, and inspired the 
drooping spirits of all on board to exer- 
tion. Success crowned their efforts, 
and again they hailes the land in a situ- 
ation which almost baffled description. 
Every gun had been thrown or washed 
overboard, and all their water and pro- 


the vessel, which was fast filling with| 
water. Notwithstanding they kept their 
pumps going it was fast gaining upon 
them. Wet, cold, faint and weary, was 
every man omboard. Allwere complete- 
ly beat out except Ventor, and he alone 
with an unflagging zeal persevered, and 
stilPappeared the least exhausted. With 
an unmoved countenance and a steady 
hand, he guided and directed the crazy 
vessel through the awful scene. 

On the day after this storm they 
reached one of the eastern ports, after 
an unsuccessful cruise of three months, 
in which they had encountered death in 
almost every shape, and reduced by 
hardship and fatigue to an almost abject 
state of wretchedness. This voyage 





still survived the wreck of her father’s 
family, he nobly resolved to return to 
her that ill-gotten wealth which had 


troubled, him in his waking moments, 


and tormented with frightful dreams his 


sleeping hours. 


It was his determination as soon as’ 
‘they arrived in port to re-visit the land | 
of his nativity, and settle in retirement 


near the friends of his early days. Cor-' 


had cured Cornelius of his sea- -faring 
notions—for although his bold intrepid 
soul could brave the dangers of the field 
of battle or the terrors of a dreadful sea- 


fight, still by his inexperience in the art, 


panions and fellow soldiers together, 


and encountered the bardships of an Ip 
dian war on our western borders.— 


‘Accident had put it into their power 
jto save each other’s lives ;—and al- 
\though no tie of blood united them, 
| yet never were two souls more knit to 


each other. The ties of love and 


Leslie of » bound them in the mutual 


chains of gratitude, as pure and@ lasting 
las‘the bands of holy wedlock. One 
short year only had they been compan- 
ions. Edwin was a volunteer whom no 
one knew,but his services were accepted, 
and well did he evince his devotedness 
to the cause, and like the gallant Boyd* 
and histwenty brave countrymen who 
fell covered with glory, he was beloved 
and respected by the whole army. 

At the close of this campaign, when 
Cornelius was compelled to retire from 
the army in consequence of his wounds, 
Edwin had likewise left them to seek re- 
nown and glory on the sea. Boston was 
his port of sailing, and their place of ren- 
dezvous to meet; but he had left the 
harbour ere Cornelius arrived there, 2 
few days previous to the burning of 
New-London. 





* Lieut. Boyd, a gallant officer, and twenty 
men, Were surprised and cut to pieces, in cover- 
ing a party occupied in constructing a bridge 
over the Seneca, on the march of Gen. Clinton’s 
army, toconquer the Six Nations. 





of navigation, he was somewhat appalled 
in the hour of danger, when storms 
arise and threaten to overwhelm the 
vessel in the mass of waters. 

On the arrival of Ventor and Corne- 





uelius seconded these noble revolutions | 














lius in port, they stayed but a few days 


(T'o be continued.) 
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THE SCRIBBLER—No. 3. 

BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 

Why truly, Sister, I have no objection, 
but first, 1 must despatch my daily scrib- 
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ble. Content thyself for a while witha 
look out from thy window. This is a 
more amusing employment than | 
thought it would prove. What impor-} 
tance does it give, to have one’s idle |! 
reveries clothed with the typographical 
vesture, multiplied some thousand fold, 
and dispersed far and wide among the 
race of readers! I wonder the scheme 
never occurred to me before. 

Jane, much to my chagrin condemns 
my scheme.—‘‘ Nobody, says she. will 
read your scribble, or nobody whose at- 
tention or whose praise is of any value. 
And to what end do you write ? It pro-| 
fits younothing. It enlarges not, by the}, 
bulk of a cent, the days scanty earnings. 
Are you not fatigued enough by ten 
hours’ writing, that you must add thus 
voluntarily, to the task? Throw your 
pen into the fire, and come with me. 
You know I must have exercise to keep 
me alive and I cannot walk out alone.” 

Presently, my deargirl. Eight or ten 
minutes more, and | shall have done. 
What matters the addition of a few min- 
utes to the labours of the day ? I derive 
pleasure from scribbling thus. ‘Tis a 
mental recreation, more salutary to the 
jaded spirits than a ramble in the fields 
or a contemplation of the starry heav- 
ens. I like it better than walking and 
conversing with my only friend, but 
there is time enough for both to be 
done. 

And are you sure that what I write, 
nobody reads? very sort of curiosity 
exists in the world, and some, methinks, 
there are, who cast an eye, not without 
some little interest, even upon my scrib- 
ble. 

Is it the brilliancy of wit, the solidity 
of argument, or the dignity of narrative 
only which can hope for an intelligent 
audience ? Are there not moments of 
vacuity, best filled up by the milder effa- 
sions of an artless, unsophisticated pen ? 


No mind is at all times, overflowing. | 


There is a tide in its sensations, and its 
richest streams, swelling and impetuous 


course, and will ebb, as rapidly away. 
’Tis not for me, indeed, to speculate 
on history or politics or morals ; these 
are of greatest moment, and wise men 
will bestow most of their time and 


} 


Nas this. 


{now and then occur in the life of the 
|most devoted to the toils of gain or of 
‘science, when nothing can more suita- 
jbly be offered than a light repast, pre- 
pared by such a superficial, though un- 
‘spoiled, wit as mine! 

A pair of broad shoulders would be 
‘thrown away upon a barber. What 
j would all the science of Newton, avail 
‘him who is doomed all his life to saw 
‘stone ? Had it been Archimede’s desti- 
‘ny to spend his days in giving heads to 
‘tenpenny nails, of what use would he 
‘have found the power, had the power 
|been his, to push the globe into a new 
‘track ? 

So, I; if] had monopolized the cur- 
‘rent eloquence of France and England, 
should have found it useless in my hands, 
on such occasions as these. ’Tis true, 
I am no such fortanate wight, at no time 


‘can I soar above the character of Scrib- 


bler, but those who are at leisure to pe- 
ruse the moral or literary disquisitions 
of a newspaper, will, perhaps, be satis- 
fied ; nay will be best pleased with such 
petty efforts as these ; such levities of 
\fancy as ask no toil to produce and no 
labour to pursue; at any rate, they 
please myself, and while that is the case, 
Jenny, you must give me leave to write 
on. 

Jane is not vanquished by logic such 
She still insists upon my strol- 
ling with her on the battery. How can 
1, she asks, resist the invitations of so 
soft a breeze ? If I prefer to ply a use- 
less quill, by this farthing taper, she will 
pity me and go out alone. 











Why Jane, be not displeased. I can 
write and walk with thee too. Stop, my 
girl, thou shall not go outalone. I love 


thy company ‘oo much to suffer thy so- 
litary rambles. I love this balmy air 
around, and these glimmering lustres 
above us too much to stay within doors, 
in so sweet a twilight as this. 

Yet thy panicks, sister, are idle ones. 
Thou cans’t not walk alone, it seems, 
and why not? Are not these Americans 
a civilized nation ? Is it requisite in or- 
der to screen a female from injury that 
a champion should always walk beside 
her? Is every man at these hours, a 
wild beast prowling for his prey, and 
ready to fall upon every innocent un- 





thoughts upon them, but intervals must 





{| guarded by awild beast like himself ? 


You bring these fears from ‘tother 
side the Atlantic, and from that over- 
grown and flagitious city where thor 
and I passed our youth. There was 4 
real inconvenience to be dreaded by a 
female who should venture to explore 
the stteets alone after night-fall, but 
here surely the case is widely different ; 
here is all security and peace, and the 
most timorous of thy sex might rove in 
safety and alone from the Bowery to the 
Battery, at any time of the night. 

You doubt the truth of my assertion, 
do you? Well; no matter; while I have 


jlife, thou shalt never put its truth to the 


test of experiment. In every part of 
life’s rough road, | will always be post- 
ed at thy side and to the utmost of my 
little power, be thy guardian and thy 
friend. 

Foolish boaster that I am! Instead of 
giving | have only received counsel and 
advice at thy hand. The poor preroga- 
tives of sex have sunk beneath thy su- 
periority in intelligence and virtue—Not 
for my happiness, not for my fortitude 
alone, but for my virtue, for my very 
life am I my sister’s debtor. 

The timexwill come when I shall be 
able to repay her benefits ; 1 am sure it 
will, and the prospect of such a time, 
gives me courage to endure the present 
evil: Yet for that very courage, for that 
very hope, am | indebted to my sister’s 
keener foresight and more stedfast reso- 
lution. 

True, as thou sayest, 1 have written 
enough, and now having done my scrib- 
ble, I will stroll with thee. 





’Tis not the river’s pebbly bound, 





Or gloomy corpse or secret deli, 

Where®cricket music floats around, 

Or stilly murmurs love to dwell. 
That calls us forth to walk, dear sister Jane. 


But long dead walls and narrow street, 
Shop-window-lights and homeward cara, 
And brawling tongues and shufiling feet, 
And smoaky airs and winking stars ; 
Are all that we shall find, dear sister Jane. 


But walls be dead, be smoke the air, 
And wheels oer pavement rattle still. 
With lights let every window glare, 
And tongues be brawlers if they will; 
Yet I will stroll with thee, dear sister Jane. 


ee 


Rats and conquerers must expect ro 
mercy in misfortune, 
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From the London Museum. 

THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF 
BEAUTY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
These are the qualities which, in civ- 
jlized countries, lift women from the 
subordinate ranks of life, to share the 
splendour of their lovers, give them an 
ideal empire over the feelings and opin- 
ions of the multitude, exalt the triumphs 
and enjoyments of their youth, ang io 
proportion as their tempers incline to- 
wards thankfulness or repining, soothe 
or aggravate the decline of years, which, 
when once the ‘ purple light of love” 
has ceased to gleam, rapidly bring on 


nate and no man will flatter. 
The old age of a beauty has. been, to 


much argument has been expended, to 
prove to wemen, that beauty is a frai! 
and frivolous advantage—that the mind 
should be the proper.object of self esti- 
mation, and thatthe homage attracted by 
mere personal charms, is neither to be 
sought, prized, nor regretted by a sen- 
sible woman. 

All this the fair aspirant for admira- 
tion readily admits to be ¥ery just and 
true, as a general position; but when 
she looks abroad into the world, she | 
must inevitably see how little what is) 
termed good sense, that is, the percep- 
tion of what is reasonable and just, has 


and affections,—and feelings and affec- |! 
tions make up all the happiness or mise- 
ry of women. 
Men who will talk and act very sensi- 
bly on commerce, art, or political eco- 
nomy, when they unbend in female so- 
ciety, (by the way, if they have led 
secluded lives, they often mistake the 
mark, and stoop too low to meet the 
Revel of female apprehension) are gen- 
erally duped by such petty contrivances 
of female vanity and cunning, as are 
xs apparent to women of a lofty 
- ind. Nonsense, and even ill-patured 
nonsense, when uttered by rosy lips, 
while a gracefully turned head adorned 
with glossy ringlets inclines in real or 
affected bashfalness, will generally draw 
the attentive ear from good sense, 








ae ms of ‘ ittle gifted with 
judge of buman natyre m oo 


that period, when no woman can fasci- 


many moralists, a theme of pity; and) 


to do with the regulations of the feelings | 


fore, pronounce a girl to be quite a fool, 
were she to exclaim “I do not want to 
be sensible, I want to be happy.” 

| Now happiness is almost always a re- 
flected quality. Women, especially, are 
happy in proportion to the interest they 
‘excite in others; therefore, since all 
persons have eyes and hearts for beauty, 
‘and very few possess a delicate percep- 
tion of the graces ofa highly cultivated 
‘mind, or know how to appreciate excel- 
‘lence in the various branches of that 
‘elaborate system of modern female edu- 
cation, which tends to make a lady a 
‘walking, and alas! too efien a talking 
encyclopedia, we earnestly recommend 
to our fair friends, assiduously to try to 
be as handsome as they can. 

Let not, however, those female read- 
‘ers, who honour our pages witb their 
perusal, imagine that we address our- 
selves with any exclusive recommenda- 
tion to fine forms, clear complexions, or 
‘even to the first bloom of youth, and 
condemn to despair the short, the 
brown, the clumsy, or even the mature 
in years: when we recommend beauty, 
we speak not as artists, of delicate co- 
louring and accurate proportion; we 
‘mean to imply the quality of being pleas- 
ing in the eyes of men—a primitive and 
homely phrase, which perhaps, compri- 
‘ses much of the destiny and desire of 
women. To beauty of the highest or- 
al when thus considered, benevolence 
and tenderness of heart are indispensi- 


| 
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of sorrow is related, or a dull unobser- 
vance whena generous sentiment is ut- 
tered, will do worse than “ point the 
nose, or thin the lip.’ The affectation 
of sympathy is many degrees worse ; 
and with Benedict, the keen observer 
will declare, ‘* Were she: otherwise, she 
were unhandsome ; as she is, I like her 
not.” 

A general though superficial acquaint- 
ance with such subjects, as well educa- 





ted men and women talk about in mixed/ 


society; is absolutely necessary. A 
practised eye will easily distinguish the 
silence of modest attention from the 
mute weariness of ignorance :—the 
most inveterate talker, ifhe be not quite 
a fool, desires to be listened to as well 
as heard, and a “yes” or a**no” may 








'be placed and accented so as to show 
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intelligence or betray stupidity. Grace 
in action and deportiment is so essential, 
that it may almost be said to make aj 
that is beautiful in beauty. We do not 
mean, that a lady should in dancing, 
or sitting, display attitudes 
worthy of a painter’s model :—in walk- 
ing we, however, recommend something 
between the listless saunter of a she dan- 
dy and the bustling gait of a notable bo- 
dy, who perhaps saves three minutes 
out of four-and-twenty hours, by doing 
every thing throughout the day witha 
jerk and atoss. Dancing, unless it be 
done quietly and gracefully, without the 
fatal results of a shining face, and red 
neck and arms, it is far better to for- 
bear altogether ; it being a very super- 
fluous quality in a gentlewoman ; where- 
as to please by all honest means is her 
proper calling and occupation. A high 
degree of positive grace is very rare, 
especially in northern climates, where 
the form is degraded and spoiled by lig- 
atures, and by cold ; but every woman 
may attain to negative grace, by avoiding 
awkward and unmeaning habits. -The 
incessant twirling of a reticule, the as- 
‘iduvus pulling of the fingers of a glove, 
opening and shutting of a book, swinging 
a bell-rope, &c. betray either impa- 
tience and weariness of the conversa- 
tion, disrespect of the speakers, ora 
want of ease and self-possession by no 
means inseparably connected with mo- 
desty and humility ; those persons who 
are most awkward and shy among their 














superiors in rank or information, being 
generally most over-bearing and pe- 
remptory with their equals or inferiors. 
We are almost ashamed, in the nine- 
teenth century to say any thing concern- 
ing personal neatness, but cannot for- 
bear hinting, that clean gloves and neat 
shoes, aid the captivating powers of a 
lady much more ‘certainly than pearl 
ear-rings or gold chains—that clean 
muslin is more bewitching than dirty 
blond lace—and that a pocket-handker- 
chief should be like a basilisk, a thing 
heard of, but never seen; we mean, in 
the capacity in which our cold-catching 
rheum-exciting climate calls it into ac- 
tion. 

We really are so well aware of the 
inherent loveliness of women, that we 
cannot believe that a lady who is very 
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good natured, very intelligent, (or de- | 


sirous of being so, which comes to the 
same thing, women not being called on 
to preach and to teach,) very affection- 
ate, very neat, and very clean, can help 
being very pretty ;—that is, according 
to our acceptation of the word, a very 
pleasing and desirable object in the eyes 
of men of sense and feeling. low far 
what are termed accomplishments will 
add to her chance for being loved and 
admired, or will tend to enable her to 
do without love and admiration, we 
shall endeavour to make the subject of 
a candid enquiry, on our next occasion 
of whispering to the public ear, our, 
‘+ still small” truths through the medium 
of this paper. 








FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD. 


‘«« Suppose you could have your wish,” 
said a mother to her boy, ‘ what would 
it be 2?” The little fellow studied a min- 
ute: at length he replied, ‘* 4s much 
buttered turnip as I could eat, whenever 
I wanted.” | 

Don’t laugh, gentle reader, ai the sim- 
ple lad. Examine your own breast, and, 
say if your wishes’are more wise than’ 
his. Few are our real wants, and there. 
is no notion at once so prevalent and so. 
illusory, as that much contributes to 
happiness. 4 | 

Alexander had conquered the known 
world— What a happy fellow he must 
have been! Boy, seize the reins of these. 
foaming steeds—turn their heads back— 
they are old Time’s: let us mount the 
car, and with thought like speed, dash 
back to the time when Macedonia was| 
in the zenith of her glory.—What be-| 
hold you? See you those mighty squad- | 
rons? ‘They are the conquerors of In-| 
dia. See you that man with ardent eye, | 
with princelike port, reining that fiery) 
but beautiful steed? It is Alexander. | 
Riches, and dominion, and power are 
his: Kings wait upon him: Beauty so- 
licits his embraces: The luxuries of the 
earth are spread in rich profusion upon 
his table.—But he retires from the 
crowd: let us follow him. Seated by 


the side of the stream he sits musing— 
Jo! he is in tears! weeping, doubtless- 
ly, for the misery his conquests have 
brought on mankind. —Hark ! hespeaks. 

















man that | am, who have 
Such power and have not another world | Hlis manners not bvorish, 
jto conquer!’—Hlere Time, take your] his mode of life was retired, it was too, odd 
Steed and drive on towards eternity— | tow he got histivelihood, and at last, he be- 
‘ gan to be taken for ahighwayman. In this 
dilem..a he turned to Miss Hozgins, the eld- 


bourhood, but they were too knowing to be 
taken in by him. 


ido not wonder you fly from such exces- 
'sive folly. | 


| 

| Napoleon was ambitious of military 
fame. ‘Could I obtain the command of | 
| brigade, [should be happy!’ thought| 
ihe. Laurels | 
lof glory, that spring from the field of, 
death, and are nourished by /haman | 
blood, environed his temples. Power. 
and honour fell like copious showers) 


His wish was gratified. 





thouse he lodged. 


est daughter of a small farmer, at whose 
Miss Hoggins, it might 
seem had not been used to romp with the 
clowns : there was something in the manners 
of their quiet but eccentric guest that she 
liked. As he found that he had inspired her 
with that kind of regard which he wished 
for, he made honorable proposals to her, 
and at the end of some months, they were 
married, without his letting her know who 


| Spain; Ausiria, humbly granting him a 


upon him, and i le | ‘ 

i dts ne few years we beheld lhe was, They set offin a post chaise from 
the Corsican boy bearing the sceptre of | her father’s house. Iv this manner they ar- 
Imperial France :—wearing the crown {rived at Stamford, and passed through the 
of Italy—one brother king of Westpha-jtown without stopping till they came to 
lia; another of Holland; another of |the entrance of Burleigh Park, which was on 
| the outside of it. The gates flew open; the 

. llchaise entered, a ‘OV rn the ave- 
daughter for a bride. But mark! his|)~" yaad Grove down the long ee 
; ; : .. || nue of trees, that leads up to the front of this 
desires had increased with their gratifi-| +e 

: , e bei fine mansion.—As they drew near it, and she 
cation.—Instead of being rich with so ‘scemed a little surprised where they were 
much he was poor, because there was | going, he said, ‘ Well my dear, this is Bur- 
any thing left which was not his. He leigh House, itis the home J have promis- 
attempted to conquer Russia, and his ed to bring you to and you are the Count 
; . tek Penatinm i> Pee : a al Gh Se 
throne has crambled—his brother kings || S$ of Exeter!” Itis said the shock of this 
F . - is ‘pre wae . y ¢ is , me - 
are exiles—and the great Napoleon is | discovery was too much for this young crea 
. \ture, and that she never reeovered it. It 

no more! nerd . e —_~s 
ar lag nae tact j waS a sensation worth dying for. Ye Thou- 
oe \|sand and one Tales of the Arabian Night's 
There are thousands and tens of tiou- | Frtertainment ! hide your diminished heads? 


sands, who, on a small scale, are yet ‘! never wished to have been a lord but 





wisdom ?— 


‘| satistted——ever 


acting on the same principle. 
craving—=sacrificing 
peace and comfort in the hope of more. 
Would I repress enterprise ? Far from 
it. But I would temper ardour with | 
prudence, and inculcate this lesson, in- | 
dispensable to happiness.—The richest | 
man is not he that requires most; but | 
he that, controlling his passion, is con- | 
tent with what he acquires. 
E. GarpNeR. 
Woodville, Aug, 4, 1822. 


A 3 eT 


———— 


A PRETTY STORY. | 


The late Earl of Exeter had been divorced 
from his first wife, a woman of fashion, and 
of somewhat more gaiety of manners than 
“lords who love their ladies, like.” He de.) 
termined to seek eut a second wife in ahum-| 
ble; sphere of life, and that it should be one, 
viuo, having no krowledge of his rank, 
should love him forhimselfalone. For this 
purpose, he went and settled incognito, (un- 
der the name of Mr. Jones) at Hordnet, an 
obscure village in Shropshire. He made 
overtures to one or two damselsin the neigh- 




















Never | wher I think of this story. 








ae 





Delicate minds may be disgusted by 
compliments that would please a grosser 
intellect, as some fine ladies, who would 
be shocked at the idea of a dram, will 
not refuse a liqueur. Some indeed 
there are, who profess to despise all flat- 
tery, but even these are, nevertheless, 
to be flattered, by being told that they 
do despise it. 


Admonition.—The baptismal admo- 
nition of the Hindoos, is as impressive 


jon the bystanders as it is beautiful.— 


Little babe—thou entered the world 
weeping, While all around you smiled : 
contrive so to live, that ‘you may depart 
in smiles, while all around you weep.” 


Hume.—His love to mankind was uni- 
versal and vehement, and there was no 
service he would not have cheerfully 
done to his fellow creatures, excepting 
that of suffering them to save their souls 
in their own way. 


. 
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VARIETY. 








ANECDOTE OF MR. HOGARTH. 

A few months before this ingenious 
artist was seized with the malady, which 
deprived society of one of ics most dis- 
tinguished ornaments, he proposed to 





his matchless pencil the work he has 
entitled his Tail Piece : the first idea of 
which is said to have been started in 
company, while the convivial glass was 
circulating round his own table. ‘* My 
next undertaking (said Hogarth) shall 
be the end of all things.” 

if that is the case, replied one of his 
friends, your business will soon bé fin- 
ished, for there will be an end of the 
painter. There will so, answered. Ho- 
garth, sighing heavily, and therefore the 
sooner my work is done the better. 
Accordingly he began the next day, and 
continued bis design with a diligence 
that indicated an apprehension he shquld 
not live till he had completed it, This 
however, he did in the most ingenious 
manner, by grouping every thing which 
could denote the end of all things, viz : 

A broken bottle ; an old broom, wore 
to the stump ; the but end of an vld fire- 
lock ; a cracked bell; a bow unstrung ; 
a crown crumbled in pieces; towers 
in ruins ; the sign-post of a tavern cal- 
led the world’s end, tumbling ; the moon 
in her wane; the map of the globe 
burning ; a gibbet falling, the body gone, 
and the chains which held it dropping 
down ; Phebus and his horses being 
dead in the clouds ; a vessel wrecked ; 
Time with his hour-glass and. scythe 
broken, a tobacco pipe in his mouth, 
the last whiff going out ; a play-book 
opened with “ eweunt om? es” stampt on 
the corner ; an empty purse: and asta- 





ANECDOTE. 


a 
We learn from a Norwich paper, says, 


of Conn. having received ‘the bag” | 
‘from his sweetheart, a fair maiden whose 
years exceeded his own by the number | 
of ten, resolved upon ending his disap- | 
pointments and his life at the same time. | 
Having bought or borrowed a pistol, and 
having more gun-powder than brains, | 
he proceeded to the desperate underta- 
king. Being conscious that he hada 
great quantity of lead in his pericranium, 
he safely concluded that there was no 
need of putting in bullets in his pistol. 
|So at it he went with powder only—gave 
the word himself—fired ; but after some 
‘reflection, found out that he was not 





- 


‘tra, or the. philosophy of a Seneca, he 
re-loaded ; fired again; but his skull 
was so impenetrable that he still survi- 
ved. As there was no cannon near him 
that would break through his skull, and 
as his garters were not strong enough 
to admit of hanging himself, he conclu- 
ded to put up with his lot, and sing with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be.” 

Bat his valor met with its reward. His 
dulcinea heard of his prowess, relented, 
and once more “grinned a ghastly 
smile.” She groaned from delight at 
having so brave a lover; she smiled, in 
order to soothe his aching heart and her 
smile was ghastly in conseqnence of the 
terror she felt for the danger he had 
encountered. They are soon to be 
married,.and the damsel had better be 
careful how she again affronts this de- 
scendant of Mars. 








tue of bankruptcy taken out against na- 
ture: So far so good, cried Hogarth ; 
“* Nothing remains bat this,” taking his 


pencil in a sort of prophetic fury, andjja girl of Stanchio, early sought to marry 
dashing off the similitude of a painter’s||her, but his proposals were rejected. 


palette broken: “Finis,” exclaimed 
flogarth, the deed is done, and all is 
over!” 

It is very remarkable, and a well 
known fact, that, he never again took 
the palette in his hand. [t is a circum- 
stance less known perhaps, that he died 
in about a-year after he had finished his 
extraordinary tail-piece, 











TURKISH LOGIC. 
A young man, desperately in love with 


In consequence h@destroyed himself by 


swallowed poison, 


if 
the N. ¥ Spectator, that a young man) 


lyet dead. With the spirit of a Cleopa- | 


—[S—— 


consequently he 
'would not have died ; but he (the accu- 


sed) had a daughter, and the deceased 
‘had fallen in love, &c. Upon all these 
counts he was called upon to pay the 
price of the young man’s life ; and this 
‘being fixed at eighty piastres, was ac 
cordingly exacted. 


READING THE BIBLE. 

In the reign of Henry V. a law waz 
|passed against the perusal of the Scrip. 
itures in England. It is enacted “ That 
\whatsoever they were that should read 
ithe Scriptures in the mother tongue, 
‘they should forfeit land, catel, lif, and 
'godes, theyre heyres for ever; and so 
|be condemned .for heretykes to God, 
enemies to the crowne, and most errant 
|traitors to the land.’* On contrasting the 
jabove statute with the indefatigable ex- 
/ertions that are now making to print and 
‘circulate the Bible, what a happy revo- 
lution in the public sentiment appears to 
lhave taken place !! 


A pretty good rule for a lady to judge 
ofa man’s character, who offers her pro- 
posals of marriage, is to ascertain how 
he stands with his own sex. It is to be 
supposed that men are generally quali- 
fied to judge of one another’s merits ; 
and as men are less reserved than wo- 
men, it is not impossible in this way to 
form a tolerably correct estimate of their 
real tempers and dispositions,upon which 
the happiness of married life depends 
more than capacity, learning, or wealth. 

— 

The following may be reckoned a 
pretty successful hit at idleness :—Dr. 
Franklin used pleasantly to repeat an 
observation of his negro servant, when 
the doctor was making the tour of Lan- 
cashire, Derbyshire, and other manu- 
facturing towns in England. ‘ Every 
thing, massa, work in this country, wa- 
ter work, wind work, fire work, smoke 
work, dog work, man work, ox work, 








poison. The Turkish police arrested 
the father of the obdurate fair, and tried 
him for culpable homicide—If the accu- 
sed (argued they, with becoming gravi- 
ty) had not a daughter, the deceased 
would not have fallen in love, conse- 
quently he would not have been disap- 
Pointed, consequently he would not have 











horse work, ass work, every thing her@ 
work but the hog ; he eat, he drink, he 
sleep, he do nothing all day but walk 
about like a gentleman.’ 





It is a great misfortune not to have 
sense enough to speak well, nor judg- 
ment enough to speak 3 


























POETRY. 





From the Providence Journal, 


COUSIN LUCY. 
CHAPTER If, 
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} { think that will wait upon’t a time— | 


eee eanieete ame 








No—that won't do—I canaot make it chime. 
( wish I had a little deeper scull-pit— 


————— 
i 


[n next week's paper you shall have the rest | 
on't, 
Take what you have this time and make the best 











2 

«Who could’nt build a chimney ? ina blunder, 
Said Paddy, to a wason standing near :— 
« Hold ove brick up: then put another under, 
Right under it, you sec, to keep it there,— 
An't that all aisy, in the name of thunder? | 
That s all the trade to Jearn about it dear.’ | 
Paddy was wrong: but it appears to me, 
His rule holds good, in building poetry. 

J II. 
Most of my books have gone to Davy’s locker, 
Among the few which I contrive to call 
My own as yet are Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
(That's a fine work; I purchas’d it last fall; 
Tis in two volumes bound in red morocco;) 
The Arabian Nights, too, where the stories all 
Are bung together like a bunch of onions; 
And the “ Holy War,” that curious book of Bun- 

yan’s. 


Ill. 
I like to read John Bunyan. (He was one of 
Those master spirits whom we seldom know, 
By fellow men untaught; a favoured son of 
Nature; and independent of his kind ;) altho” 
It sometime puzzles me to keep the run of 
His train of thoughts so copiously they flow. 
John had a mighty genius ;—but he hit 
On an outlandish mode of shewing it. 

IV. 
This world goes on according to my notion 
Much as it did three thousand years ago; 
Shifting and weak, upsteady as the ocean, 
In one unceasing change of ebb and flow ; 
Each breeze of whim still keeps some wave in 

motion, 

And bounding o'er the billows, still we go. 
But in this voyage of life I can discover, 
We all get sea-sick long befare "tis over. 

V. 
But to proceed.—I was a college student 
About the time of the aforesaid caper. 
In the next chapter, if you'll not think rude on’t, 
(That will appear perbaps in Wednesday’s pa- 
I'll introduce the Lady, if ‘tis prudent; f per,) 
That is, provided I have time to shape her 
Unto my liking; I intend to shew her— 
And, ladies, sce if any of you know her, 

VI. 
“ A College is a world in miniature.” 
That Lallow. Another thing I know too; 
Which is a fact self-evident I’m sure: 
Tis like the world which all the wicked go to. 
It makes you lean as any worn out skewer. 
I do abominate the thing “ in toto.” — 
There every rogue may find a fit adviser ; 


And Belzebub might go, and be the wiser. 
* * 7 * * * & * 


VIII. 
My mother long'd to see me in the pulpit ; 
Pulpit;—let’s think what word with that will 





1.4 decision in law interesting to the Ladies, in the 





rhyme— 
Suppose that Ishould dash it down now=ecoalpit? 


on’t. LUCY’S COUSIN. 





From the Franklin Gazetie 
NEW-YORK—By W. B. Tappay. 


C sister City ! nowin tears 
Of bitterness, thou weepest sore ; 
On thee the angry cloud appears, 
And heavily the tempests lour ; 
Within thy gates the voice of wo 
Is heard—there lingers fell despair ; 
The beauty of thy house is low, 
The pale Destroyer walketh there. 


The aged father's heart is riven, 
His prop is hurried to the grave ; 
The babe, sweet cherub, lately given, 
Hath fled ; Heaven claims the boon it gave. 
In Rama, lamentation’s sigh, 
The midnight burst of grief was known ; 
Tn thee, how oft the mother’s cry 
Had told her bosom’s treasure flown ! 


While in thy str 2ts the trephied king 
Rides forth upon his phantom steed, 

And bids hislance new conquests bring, 
And bids again fresh victims bleed, 

Be ours the sympathising part 


The witvessi 3s were Burving Kisses ; 
The advocates—Voluptuous Sighs ; 

The proots—-unutterabie blisses ; 
And the reporters—Ecstacies. 


Forbear: to both the prize is duc, 

*Twas thus the God decreed, forbear ? 
Woman is fair with eyes of blue; 

With eyes of Black she still is fair. 


Black more vivacity impart ; 

In blue more tenderness we find; 
Black indicate finesse and art, 

And Blue the gentleness of miad. 


Black is too subject to caprice— 
Wo to the gazers heart! but Blue 
Is free from guile and artifice, 
Is tender, delicate and true. 


In Black I've placed my shafts of fire, 
But Blue in liquid languor roll— 

Black, sparkling Black, transports inspire, 
But Blue enchants, dissolves the soul. 


——$__ 


OBLIVION. 
BY SELECK OSBORN. 
Isaw a monarch, great in name, 
Of high renown and matchless fame, 
Deck'd with bis royal robes and crown ; 
I saw oblivion strike him down! 


Isawa efequeror in his car, 
Loaded with trophies gain’d afar; 








‘To pluck awey ihe ranking spear ; 
Be outs upon the broken heart 
To pour compassion’s holy tear. 


O Tuov ! who, on the storm careering 
Deal’st the red tuunder to thy foes ; 

O Tou ! who, in the calm appearing, 
Speak’st to the trembler sweetwgepose ; 

We ask Thy help, for help is” Thine ; 
Bid the Death Angel now forbear ; 

Though ‘neath thy footstool terrors shine, 
Thy mercy seat, O God ! is there. 





case of 
BLACK ys. BLUE. 
The eyes that glow with sparkling jet, 
And those that swim in orbs of blue; 
Black versus Azure, strove to get 
The prize to beauty’s empire due. 


The courts below were mov’d, but fail’d, 
To solve a case of such impression ; 
E’en pleaders melted at the tale, 
*Twas told with such a soft expression. 


Conflicting claims inflame dispute, o 
Black was too bold, and Blue too stupid; 


At length this most important suit, 
Came on before the Justice Cupid. 


And never wasa case before, 


L saw Oblivion noise her dart, 
_And pierce the hero to the heart? 


I saw a stately column rise, 
Adorn'd with sculptur'd victories; 
I saw Oblivion make a thrust, 
And lo! it crumbled into dust! 


I saw a man in modest dress, 
Assist the poor and fatherless ; 
I saw Oblivion’s mighty arm, 
In vain attempt to do him harm‘ 


When this I saw, I musing said, 
“Oblivion, now thy power is dead— 
“ A virtuous man may thee defy, 

‘* Tis deeds are register’d on high.” 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF A DANDY 


With hair betwisted various ways, 

His body straighten’d by stiff stays ; 
With mincing gait, and all his tones 
Broken by gentle sighs and moans: 

His cheeks and lips with rouge all glowing, 
See Curio to the altar going, 

Who leads, but yet appears to linger, 
The lady by her little finger ; 

The Priest astonish’d all the while, 
Could scarce suppress or hide his smile, 
Then whisper’d to the Clerk aside, 

“ Which of the Misses is the bride?” 


HOME} 

















And never had the dark rob’d corps 


Perplexed with such intense confusion ; | 
Before been fee'd with such profusion. 


Home! *tis the name of all that sweetens Jife, 


It speaks the warm affection of a wife; 
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The lisping babe that prattles on the knee, 
Inall the playful grace of infancy ; 

The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The giowing virtues of an infant race ; 

Oh, ‘tis a word of more thaa magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell. 
He who long distant from his native land, 

Feels at the name of home his soul expand ; 
Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend, 

To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend ; 
And still he owns, where e’er his footsteps roam, 
Life's choicest blessings centre ali AT HOME. 








—— 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1822. 








OCP The Office of the Ladies Literary Cabi- 
net is remaved, for the present, to No. 60 Ful- 
ton-street, Brooklyn, at the office of the Long- 
Island Star. All letters, communications, &c. 
relating to this establishment, are to be dirccted | 
as usual, to the New-York Post Office. 


Health of the cily.—This city continues to) 
suffer by yellow fever —Several cases have oc- 
curred in Cheapside aud Lombardy strevts, 
which have not been traced to the infected dis- 
trict, and have caused some alarm, and induced 
numerous removals from that part of the town, 
The Board of Health have advised such remov- 
als, and have taken the necessary steps to expel 
this new infectior. - The Reports during the last 
week, exhibit the following result, viz —Satar- 
day 2st, 6 cases—22d, 7 cases—23d, 8 cases— 
24th, 7 cases—25th, $ cases—26th, 10 cases— 
27tb, 4 cases. 





(health officer, or other satisfactory evidence, 





Fire-—On Tuesday night, about haif-past 12 
o'clock, a fire broke out at the house of Mr. 
James Walsh, at the N. W. corner of Catherine 
and Bauker streets, and was not suppressed till 
about ten houses were conipletely destroyed, 
and six or seven oibers materially injured. We 
understand that the fire was communicated by a 
candle, which was carelessly kept burning in 
the store. It is stated that Mr. Walsh lost all 
his property, and succeeded in saving buta 
small part of his wearing apparel from the fury 











of the flames. 


Foreign News.—By arrivals at this port, papers 
from Eugland are received as late as the 16th of 
August—The most interesting intelligence is 
the death of Lord Castlereagh, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, who committed suicide on Mon- 
day morning the 13th of August, with a pen- 
knife, in his own dressing room. ‘The testimo- 
ny of the pbysician and attendants shews that 
his lordship had not been in his right mind for 





several days previous —His indisposition is said 
to have been caused by the great fatigues of bis 
arduous situation. ~ 

The King of England departed on his visit to 
‘Scotland on the 10th of August. The — 


papers furnish long and particular accowhts of 
the splendid ceremonies Ww 


majesty’s embarkation, 


Great commotions are taking place in Spain| 


between the royalists and liberales, The whole 
country is arming, and some blood has been 
shed. 


Quarantine at Philadelphia. —The Philadelphia 
Board of Health have so far moderated their 
land quarantine regulations, as ‘‘to permit all 
persous coining frow the Village of Greenwich, 
and those passing down the east and north river 
for the purpose of proceeding to the southward, 





as wellas passengers in the eastern stages, who | 
make nostay in New-York, to enter the city of 
Philadelphia, on producing certificates to the 


that they bad no communication with the infec- 
ted district.” 








Pirates.—The Charleston papers of the 16th 
inst. mention that seventy-six pirates had been | 
landed from the Grampus, and given into the | 
custody of the marshall. 

The officers and crew of the Grampus deserve 
great credit for their vigilance iv protectivg our | 
commerce. | 

From the Baltimore Patriot—Sept. 24. | 

Mr. Matthews, appeared last evening before a) 
fall and brilliant audience; and we never saw an | 
audience more absorbed and delighted. If the, 
experi:nent had not been fully tried, it would be | 
considered incredible that any one man, by the | 
variety of his tones, the extent of his theatrical | 
reading, the flexibility of his countenance, and | 
the rich humour of his style and manner, could | 
satisfy raised expectation, and keep his liearers | 
in either a roar of applause, or in a state of tran- | 
quil pleasure. There is no stage trick about his | 
arrangements or his subjects. He dues not waut | 
the adventitious aid ofscenery. The admirable | 
ease, with which he changed the cos/ume of his 
charactersfMibif it were in the eye of the audi-| 
ence: the facility with which he adopted the, 
pronunciation and manner of the French, either | 
correct or burlesqued ;=-the wonderful power of | 
managing his features, and adapting them to the! 
variety of personations he exhibited; the gene- 
ral and perfect knowledge of English manners, 
which he displayed; and the good nature with 
which he held the “ mirror up to nature”—all 
these showed us, at least, something which we 
have never seen before An ordinary strain of 
panegyric for Mr. Matthews, would be inappro- 
priate. ‘Those who do not choose to see him can 
stay “at home.” 

His songs were introduced with great felicity, 
and excited high applause. In short, he is cne 
of those men, who may be properly termed a) 
singular character. 

It may not be improper to add, that Mr. Mat-| 
thews’ powers, in some scenes, give avery plea. | 
sing specimen of veniriloquism. Few of the au- 
diénce could readily believe, that the varient and | 


rapid changes of his voice in the dialogue, were 
from the same lips. | 








A curious bet, for a thousand pounds, has late- | 


hich took place on his|| ly been’ made. Two noblemen, well known on 
the turf, have agreed to rpp against each other i 





=< ——=—=—= ——toae 
the first windy day on Hampstead Heath. The 
one is to wear Jack boots, and to run backwards 
jagainst the other, who is to carry a larze um- 
| brella over bis head, and to run forward. They 
are both turun against the wind. All the Sport. 
ing world are to be present, and great be 


ts are 
already made— London pap. 








MARRIED, 
On Saturday last, by the Rev. Dr. Feltus, Mr 
_P. C. Dammer, to Miss Eliza D. daughter of ¢ 


\| Holt, Esq. of this city. 


On Monday evening, by the Rev. A. Maclay 
Mr. Charles Rese, to Miss Harriet Davenport, 
Oa the same evening, by the Rev. J. Williams 
Mr. Chas. Eason, of Boston, to Miss Emil 
| Booth, of Brattleborough. . 


| On Sunday evening, by the Rey. Mr. Wil. 
liams, Capt. Ebenezer Cummings, to Miss Mary 


| Randles, all of this city. 
| 


Mr John Thorne, to Miss Lydia Chamberlin, 


| both of this city. 
At Norwalk, Mr. Nelson Jarvis, of this city, 





| to Miss Eliza Gray. 


| At Manchester, Vt.on the 10th inst. Mr. Ben- 

jamin Purdy, of that place, to Miss Mary Brush, 
of Sandgate, each in the 8tst year of their age. 
| What appears most remarkable is, that My. Por- 
idy is not only the /ast now married in the town, 
i but was also the first ! 








DIED, - 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Felicite Bouchard, consort 
of Mr. Joseph Bouchard of this city —Also, wi- 
dow Mary Ivers, in the 6!st year of her age. 

Qu the 20th inst Mr. James Timson, artist, io 
the 60th year of his age. Mr. T. was a native of 
Dublin, and had resided for the last 29 years in 
America, He was distinguished in bis profes- 
sion as an able artist for designing, drawing, 
aud engraving, and was fully resigned to leave 
this for a better world. 

Mrs. Catharine Aswald, aged 74. 

Mr. Benjamin Elsden, aged 65. 

Mr. Thomas McCram, aged 23. 

In the village of Utica, 19th inst. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Brentow, late of this city. 

At Weathersfield, Vt on the 18th ult. Mr. 
James Eames, formerly of Boston, aged 32. Also 
at the same time, Laura Ann, daughier of James 
Eames, aged 2 years. 

At the Magazine Station, on Charleston Neck, 
on the tith inst. Samuel Doolittle, a native of 
Connecticut, aged 30 years. 

At St. Louis, Mr. Elijab Beebe, aged 54 
years, a native of New- Londen, Con. 

The city Inspector reports the death of 79 


| persons during the week ending on Saturday, 


the 2ist inst. viz:—25 men, 2 women, 20 boys, 
and 12 girls. Forty-eight cases of yellow fever 

reported this week, and 16 deaths in the city. 
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